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TO PLAN FOR A 


—Beforethe 


OW IS THE TIME holidays, the 


KUCCESSFUL CONVENTION NCA, CMSA, 


NFBA Chicago 
‘onventions seemed a long way off. Now that the cele- 
brations are over the Conventions, all of a sudden, are 
loser than seemed possible. For those who have not 
ret made hotel reservations there’s little that can be 
one... the jam session is a sell-out, we are told by 
hose who should know. 
roing to be too late to make transportation reserva- 


tions, so that is the next order of “must” business for 
planning to attend. 


Fortunately, the NCA staff has completed enough of 
he details of the program to enable one to decide just 
vhen he should arrive in Chicago. Committee meet- 
ngs begin on the morning of Wednesday, February 18, 
‘ollowed on Thursday by other committee meetings, 
nd the Administrative Council. The Board of Direc- 
ors will be in session all day Friday, the 20th. The 
onvention sessions themselves, will begin Friday 
afternoon, when the main theme of the program— 
Production and Management—will be launched. The 

eneral Session will be held on Saturday morning, and 
beginning Saturday afternoon the Production Manage- 

ent Sessions will be run through Sunday and all day 
Monday. On Tuesday, the 24th, there will be a Catsup 
Standards Meeting in the morning, and a Fishery 
Products Conference in the afternoon. 


Meanwhile brokers will have their session on Satur- 
lay, the 21st, and the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association Exhibit, beginning Saturday morning, will 
un through to 3 o’clock Wednesday afternoon. Also 
ales minded canners will want to be on hand for the 
Wa‘ional- American Wholesale Grocers Association 
onvention, which begins on Tuesday, the 17th, and 
uns through Friday. This will be held at the Mor- 
ison Hotel in Chicago. With that information, it 
sho ildn’t be difficult to arrange transportation while 
es rable facilities are available. 


é glance at the tentative agenda for the Production- 


gMa 1agement Sessions is enough to send anybody pack- 


ng off to Chicago in a hurry. First of all there will 
be «xperts to tell about the newer processing methods 
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In another week or two it’s. 


EDITORIALS 


—aseptic canning, continuous agitating retorts, end- 
over-end agitation. The subject of collective bargain- 
ing by growers will be discussed from every angle by 
such men as NCA’s statistician Howard L. Steir, Coun- 
sel J. Harry Covington, W. S. Everts, the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board, who has had much experience with 
marketing orders, and finally NCA’s Chief Counsel, 
H. Thomas Austern. Anyone doubting the importance 
of this subject might ask any Ohio tomato canner what 
he thinks about it. 


Another subject of tremendous importance to the 
industry is the carry-over effects of insecticides. As 
NCA puts it, “The race between pests and pesticides”. 
Still another important legal consideration—the impli- 
cations of the recent Supreme Court decisions relating 
to the authority of Food and Drug Inspectors to make 
inspections. Continuing on legal matters, will the in- 
dustry be able to retain the present scope of the 7-C 
and the 7-B-3 exemptions under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act? Back again to tomatoes, and still on the 
legal and production end—the Fruit Fly Problem will 
come in for special discussion. It looks like tomato 
canners will be busy people at these sessions. 


The above menu is enough for any two conventions, 
but there’s more, much more. There’ll be a session on 
field management problems, the developments in mech- 
anization, predicting crop yields, etc. There will be 
another on dietetic canned foods, the performance of 
electrolytic tin plate and water utilization, steriliza- 
tion by atomic radiation, and finally there will be a 
full session on improving the efficiency of production 
and distribution for both large and small plants. This 
will consist in discussion of operations analysis, finan- 
cial controls, improving the effectiveness of marketing 
methods. 


All told the program gives every evidence of being 
the most interesting and instructive ever arranged for 
association members. Add to this the fact that the 
canning machinery and supplies folks are bending over 
backwards to make the canners’ visits to the Machin- 
ery Hall and Ballroom profitable and enjoyable, and it 
all boils down to the fact that this is one convention 
few can afford to miss. Those who begin planning 
their time now will derive greatest benefit. 
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Maybe this is 
just the one 


| or you! 


The Sanitary can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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Our staff of able men—whose lives are devoted to 
solving “unsolvable” problems—may have the precise key 
to your present container problem right now. 


If they haven’t, they will devote their time to fashioning 
a key that wll. 


You see, the equipment and facilities available to our 310 
highly skilled scientists and technicians are not surpassed 
in the industry. Nor is their record of achievement. 


Canco customers have been out in front firs¢ with almost 
every new and better container—and frequently with an 
improved product within that container. And that’s the 
record not just for this year. Or last year. But since the 


turn of the century. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Con- 
vention and Sample Cutting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PROCESSORS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953— OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—-NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1953—1IOWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-13, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953 — FooD PROC- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cCANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953— OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—wIscONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 16, 1953— INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CHICAGO CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Tuesday February 17 to 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


All Meetings of NCA at the Conrad 
Hilton; CMSA; Exhibit also at Conrad 
Hilton; Pickle Packers at the Sheraton; 
NAWGA Meeting at the Morrison. 


Tuesday, February 17 to Friday, Febru- 
ary 20—NAWGA Meetings. 


Wednesday, February 18—NCA Commit- 
tee Meetings: Scientific Research 9.30 
A.M.; Home Economics 9:30 A.M.; 
Labeling 3:00 P.M. 


Thursday, February 19—Canning Indus- 
try Research 9:00 A.M.; Budget 10.00 
A.M.; Administrative Council 12:30 
P.M.; Convention Committee 2:00 
P.M. — National Pickle Packers — all 
day. 


Friday, February 20—Board of Directors 
9:30 A.M., 12:30 P.M. and 2:00 P.M.; 
Resolutions Committee 7:00 P.M.; 1st 
General Prod. & Management Session 
—afternoon; National Pickle Packers 
—all day. 


Saturday, February 21—General Session 
A.M.; CMSA Exhibit 9:00 A.M.- 
6.00 P.M.; NFBA Meeting—all day; 
Nominating Committee 9:00 A.M.; 
Claims Committee 12:30 P.M.; High 
Temp.-Short Time Processing Methods 
& Equip. (Continuous Agitating Re- 
torts, Aseptic Canning, End-Over-End 
Agitation) 2:00 P.M.; Raw Products 
Procurement & Management (Panel on 
Collective Bargaining by Growers) 
2:00 P.M. 


Sunday, February 22—Legislative Com- 
mittee 9:30 A.M.; Statistics Committee 
9:30 A.M.; Quality Protection & Food 
Regulation (Race Between Pests & 
Pesticides) 10:00 A.M.; CMSA Meet- 
ing 10:00 A.M.; CMSA Exhibit 12 
Noon to 6:00 P.M.; Raw Products 
Technical Advisory Committee 2:00 
P.M.; Quality Protection & Food Regu- 
lation (Developments in Administra- 
tion of Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act), (Tomato Products Sanitation) 
2:00 P.M.; Fishery Products Commit- 
tee 4:00 P.M. 


Monday, February 23— CMSA Exhibit 
9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.; Field Manage- 
ment Problems 9:30 A.M.; Procure- 
ment Committee 10:00 A.M.; Produc- 
tion Problems & Special Products 
(Performance of Electrolytic Tin Plate, 
Dietetic Canned Foods, Water Utiliza- 
tion, Sterilization by Atomic Radia- 
tion) 10:00 A.M.; Improving Efficiency 
of Production & Distribution (Opera- 
tions Analysis, Financial Control, How 
Canners Can Improve Distribution Effi- 
ciency) 2:00 P.M. 


Tuesday, February 24—-CMSA Exhibit 
9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.; Catsup Stand- 
ards Meeting 9:30 A.M.; Fishery Prod- 
ucts Conference 2:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, February 25—CMSA Exhibit 
9:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
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AGRICULTURE 


HUNT FOODS TESTS AND APPROVES NEW 
TOMATO HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


A revolutionary new machine, designed 
to simplify and accelerate tomato har- 
vesting, was tested for the first time in 
Orange County by Hunt Foods during 
the recent harvesting season, and has re- 
ceived a stamp of approval by Hunt field 
representatives and engineers. 

Called the Likens Produce Loader, the 
machine was developed by the Likens 
Manufacturing Company of Los Angeles 
in conjunction with Hunt Foods’ field 
supervisors and engineers. Tests were 
conducted in fields contracted by Hunt 
in Southern California, primarily around 
Fullerton where the company maintains 
its executive and general offices. This 
unique equipment consists of a 70 foot 
conveyor belt sustained on a frame 
mounted on four rubber tired power- 
driven wheels. The wheels roll between 
rows of tomato vines and carry the con- 
veyor belt along behind the crew of 
pickers. 

Pickers fill buckets with fruit plucked 
from the vines, but instead of dumping 
the tomatoes into field boxes which must 
later be picked up and loaded by hand on 
a truck, they empty their buckets on the 
moving conveyor -belt. The belt carries 
the fruit to a truck moving alongside the 
loading machine. 

As the truck containing empty field 
boxes travels alongside the unloading 
end of the conveyor belt machine, one 
man on the machine’s loading platform 
removes empty field boxes from the 
truck, fills them with fruit pouring off 
the conveyor belt and returns the full 
box to the truck to be stacked. 


ADVANTAGES 


An entire truck can be loaded without 
hauling any boxes in from the field or 
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unloading empty boxes on the field. This 
simplified method alone increases the 
speed of harvesting and stacking field 
boxes in trucks for delivery to the near- 
by cannery. 

Another great advantage of the Likens 
Produce Loader is its ability to travel 
horizontally across 10 to 12 rows of 
vines without causing damage to delicate 
tomato vines. The wheels travel down 
the furrows between these rows of vines. 

Under this method of harvesting, pick- 
ers do not have to carry field boxes with 
them as they travel down the rows, nor 
are empty boxes thrown from trucks 
along the rows, which must then be lifted 
from the ground to the truck bed during 
the loading operation. Such methods have 
often caused extensive and unavoidable 
damage to a field after the first picking. 
The Likens Loader also eliminates the 
destruction of green fruit, which within 
a week or ten days after the first har- 
vesting, would be ripe and ready to pick. 
By means of the Likens Loader, pickers 
travel faster and pick more fruit each 
day. Less manpower is needed when the 
fruit is placed directly on the conveyor 
belt and moved to the waiting truck. 
Another important advantage is the fact 
that men loading field boxes from the 
conveyor belt have an opportunity to 
inspect fruit and discard culls before 
they are hauled into the cannery. This 
saves valuable time and money when 
fruit arrives at the processing line. 

Equipped with its own engine, the 
Likens Loader is easy to handle and can 
be turned around at the end of a field 
similar to the manner in which a fire- 
man’s hook and ladder outfit is maneu- 
vered. When a field is harvested, the 
wheels of the loac r are turned at 90 
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degree angles and the machine is driven 
under its own power straight down the 
road at a speed of 20 miles an hour. 


AIDS HARVESTING OF OTHER 
CROPS ALSO 


“We have undertaken to test the 
Likens Loader as part of our continuing 
search for new harvesting methods, in 
order to maintain closer cooperation with 
our growers”, Burt Lowen, Hunt’s 
Southern California Feld Manager, re- 
vealed. “We have found that the ma- 
chine is able to harvest various other 
crops by making minor adjustments. 
From our experience gained during the 
last season, we are confident that it will 
prove advantageous in harvesting of 
melons, cucumbers, cabbage, lettuce, pep- 
pers and several other crops grown in 
Southern California. We also feel that 
it may be adapted for spraying growing 
vegetables that are later to be harvested 
with the same equipment.” 

During the tests, the machine was 
equipped with a loud speaker radio, 
which was tuned to stations broadcasting 
Mexican music. This inovation seemed 
to improve the working conditions for 
the Mexican Nationals employed for the 
harvest. The machine also carried large 
insulated water containers, thereby elim- 
inating necessity of the harvesters car- 
rying indiviual jugs and other types of 
water containers. It also made it un- 
necessary for harvesters to walk long 
distances to obtain water. The Likens 
Loader permitted greater efficiency in 
the use of field lug boxes. All were filled 
to capacity and none were left behind 
as the picking progressed across the 
the fields. 

“At the present time, the Likens Man- 
ufacturing Company is in the process of 
constructing five additional machines 
patterned after the one which we tested 
last season”, Burt Lowen reported. 

The first machine completed will be on 
display at the Tomato Growers Conven- 
tion to be held at Stockton, California, in 
January. 
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Objective Methods For Measuring 
The Quality of Processed Fruits 


By J. R. COGLEY 


Food Technologist, 
Knouse Foods Cooperative Incorporated, 
Peach Glen, Pennsylvania 


Those of us in the fruit processing in- 
dustry are very happy to see the trend 
toward the development of new instru- 
ments and techniques for quantitative 
evaluation of quality in food products. 
Such methods are especially helpful in 
research and developmental work. It is 
more difficult to utilize them fully in “on- 
the-line” quality control although many 
of the simpler instruments and_ tech- 
niques are being aplied. It is possible to 
conduct a reasonably adequate quality 
control program including quantitative 
measurement of temperature, weight, 
vacuum, soluble solids, and acidity with 
the following devices: thermometer, vacu- 
um gauge, refractrometer, scales, and 
titration equipment. 


~ 


QUALITY CONTROL & 
MEASUREMENT DIFFER 


It might be well at this point to make 
a differentiation between “quality con- 
trol” and “quality measurement” or 
evaluation. The concept of quality con- 
trol begins with the growth and harvest 
of the raw product, carries through all 
the processing operations, into the label- 
ling and casing departments, and finally 
into warehousing and shipping. Quality 
evaluation or measurement usually takes 
place in the laboratory or on a cutting- 
table in the plant. It is conceivable that 
in the near future quality measurement 
may be performed entirely by objective 
techniques; certainly large strides have 
already been made in that direction. But 
when it comes to control of quality then 
quantitative measurements have their 
limitations. They should be utilized, but 
they must be tempered by empirical ob- 
servations and correlated with other fac- 
tors. The most efficacious place for real 
quality control is on the production line 
where the pulse of the operation can be 
felt and any abnormality in product or 
process can immediately be spotted and 
corrective measures instigated promptly. 

Let us now consider the factors in- 
volved in measurement of quality in fruit 
products. 


1c 


COLOR 


The measurement of color in fruit 
products runs the whole gamut from 
purely subjective evaluations to highly 
objective measurements involving the use 
of complex and expensive instruments. 
Although the trained human eye is capa- 
ble of detecting very minute color dif- 
ferences when a number of samples are 
offered for comparison it is not depend- 
able when the factor of memory is in- 
volved. It is here that instrumentation 
with a time-constant evaluation plays an 
important part in color measurement. 
Among the objective techniques used in 
the fruit industry are the following: 


Use of color dictionaries. For example 
the USDA Standards for canned yellow 
clingstone peaches and canned blackber- 
ries specify that the color of the fruit 
must approximate or be better than the 
color of certain plates in the Maerze and 
Paul color dictionary. True this: may 
involve an element of subjectivity in 
matching colors ,but it is reasonably ob- 
jective. It is interesting to note that no 
such color matching is required for can- 
ned yellow freestone peaches. 


Use of Munsell color disks. These also 
require some subjectivity in color match- 
ing. Require skill and training for con- 
sistent results. 


Spectrophotometric techniques. For 
example the method of Kramer and 
Smith for extraction of color pigments 
and subsequent quantitative measure- 
ment with a spectrophotometer and fluo- 


rometer. (1) This technique has been 
used for peaches, apricots, and sour 
cherries. 


Photoelectric-calorimetric methods. Col- 
orimeters of varying types have been 
used in research and control work in the 
fining of wines, vinegars, and fruit 
juices. Dark vinegars, for example, may 
be lightened with the use of gelatine, 
casein, calcium phytate, or some other 
material. A close check can be made on 
the effectiveness of the fining by meas- 
urement of the light transmission. The 
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ultimate thus far in exact colometric 
measurement is the Hunter color-differ- 
ence meter. 


Photographic methods. Dave Eolkin’s 
work in California with fruit purees in 
utilizing photography with carefully con- 
trolled conditions of lighting, special fil- 
ters, exposure, and development followed 
by measurement of negatives with a den- 
sitometer and comparison with an East- 
man Kodak gray-scale. (2) There is a 
problem in the apple sauce business 
where sauce packed in glass sometimes 
undergoes unfavorable color and flavor 
changes after several months of storage. 
This is believed due to microscopic leak- 
age through the cap gaskets. The Eolkin 
technique could very profitably be em- 
ployed in a study of this problem. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS 


For the quantitative measurement of 
defects in such products as canned sliced 
apples and cherries we have only to pick 
out the defective units, weigh them, and 
calculate their percentage from the total 
drained weight; for peaches we have 
only to count the defective units and de- 
termine their percentage from the total 
units. For a product such as apple sauce 
no objective techniques have been for- 
mulated. A purely subjective judgment 
is made as to whether or not the number 
of defects such as bruises, peeling, blos- 
som ends, etc. materially or seriously 
affect the appearance or eating quality 
of the product. 


There are objective measurements or 
techniques for the presence of extrane- 
ous materials such as mold fragments or 
filth. The Howard mold counting method 
is used in apple butter checking, but it 
takes a keener eye to count mold in this 
product than in tomato juice because of 
the darker field. 


CONSISTENCY 


The consistency of such products as 
apple sauce and apple butter is gauged 
by pouring the product onto a flat pan 
so that it mounds. It is allowed to stand 
two minutes and then examined for 
amount of syneresis. This procedure 
could probably be made more objective 
through the use of some sort of device 
such as the preserve industry’s “Spread- 
meter.” We have not found a satisfac- 
tory consistometer for aiding in the con- 
trol of consistency in plant operations. 
It might be of interest to note that the 
consistency of hot applesauce is gauged 
by dipping into the product with a large 
spoon as it flows from the finisher. By 
observing how weii it mounds on the 
spoon one can tell fairly well if it is of 
the desired consistency. 


FINISH 


This factor applies only to such prod- 
ucts as apple sauce and fruit butters. It 
is controlled by degree of cook and size 
of opening in the extractor or finisher 
screen. At present this is judged or- 
ganoleptically by sight and by masticat- 
ing a portion of the product. 
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TEXTURE 


This quality factor is of major impor- 
tance in our industry since many of our 
products are eaten as they come from 
the container. In the case of apple 
products the control of texture is still in 
the kinesthetic stage. When a can of 
sliced apples is cut in the laboratory we 
evaluate texture by snapping the slices 
between thumb and forefinger. The best 
procedure for evaluating the texture of 
sliced apples is to have them baked into 
apie. This, I submit, is one organoleptic 
method that must never be replaced by 
instrumentation! 

There are more objective methods 
available for evaluating texture and they 
include: 


Use of tenderometer. D. G. Guadagni 
of the Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the Department of Agricul- 
ture adapted the tenderometer for quan- 
titative measurement of firmness in 
calcium treated apple slices. (3) 


Bob Whittenberger of the Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory developed a 
modified Tarr-Baker apparatus for meas- 
uring the firmness of fruit tissue. (4) 
He also devised a method for measuring 
the firmness of red sour cherries with a 
device that exerts a controlled force 
on the fruit held between two flat 
plates and expresses results as average 
per cent compression, (5) This instru- 
ment was used in their recent study 
on the effect of cold storage on process- 
ing characteristics of sour cherries.. 


Use of the Magness and Taylor pres- 
sure tester. This instrument is widely 
used for quantitative measurement of 
maturity of raw fruit. 


The Federal Food and Drug Standards 
of Identity for canned peaches contain 
a method for obtaining quantitative 
measurement of peach texture. A 5/32 
inch metal rod is used as the piercing 
medium to which weights are added by 
12 gram increments per second. The 
total weight should be 100 grams. 


Gel Strength Measurement 


Several devices are available for a 
quantitative evaluation of gel strength 
depending on which aspect of gel 
strength you wish to measure. The 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
“Ridgelimiter” measures per cent sag in 
a jelly; the Tarr-Baker jelly tester eval- 
uates breaking strength; the western Re- 
gional Research Lab’s “Rigidometer” 
measures shear strength; and the “Stol- 
motor” device of the American Preserve 
Company also provides a measure of 
breaking strength. Gel strength meas- 
urements are important in the fruit proc- 
essing industry not only for grading 
commercial fruit juice jellies, but also 
for evaluating the pectin grade of apple 
pomace which is a by-product of the 
apple processing industry. Apple pomace 
is the residual material remaining after 
the juice has been pressed from the peels 
and cores. It usually runs through a 
rotary type drum drier where its mois- 
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ture content is reduced to 8-10 per cent. 
In an evaluation of the pectin grade of 
such material it is subjected to an ex- 
traction procedure for removing the pec- 
tin. This pectin is then used to make up 
a test jelly under standardized conditions 
and using a gram balance for weighing 
of ingredients. This jelly is then meas- 
ured by one of the foregoing instruments 
or by another method which is quite 
widely’ used. I refer to the “educated 
little finger” technique. This is a kines- 
thetic evaluation performed by first slic- 
ing the test jelly into disks. The jelly 
is carefully observed during the slicing 
to see if it breaks cleanly when cut. 
These disks of jelly are then gently 
pressed with the side of the little finger 
so that an evaluation can be made of the 
amount of pressure needed to shear the 
jelly. By reference to a standard jelly 
this technique can be reasonably accu- 
rate. 


SOLUBLE SOLIDS 


In such products as jellies, preserves, 
and fruit butters the control of soluble 
solids is extremely important both from 
the point of view of quality and that of 
cost. USDA Grades, and Food and Drug 
Standards of Identity require minimum 
levels for soluble solids in various prod- 
ucts. Therefore, for the protection of 
the packer it is essential that accurate 
measurements are made of the soluble 
solids level to avoid the possibilty of mis- 
labelling. It is here that the workhorse 
of quality measurement in the fruit in- 
dustry plays its role. I refer to the Abbé 
type refractrometer. This instrument is 
available in several styles and can be 
used right on the processing line. It is 
rugged, rapid, accurate when properly 
used, and simple to operate. Most fruit 
packing plants have them close by their 
jelly or preserve kettles. 


Hydrometers are also widely used. 
Many types and concentrations of sugar 
syrups, salt solutions, and acid solutions 
are used for our various products and 
rapid checks may be made with hydrom- 
eters. Temperature conversion tables 
should be available for accurate results. 


TITRABLE ACIDITY 


Since all fruit products are acidic in 
nature the titration of their acidity by 
means of a standard alkali and a suitable 
indicator is a very important and much 
used technique. Vinegar, for example, 
is sold in two common strengths: full 
strength with an acidity of .48 per cent 
and reduced vinegar with a level of .40 
per cent calculated as acetic acid. Com- 
petition with this product is extremely 
keen so that a packer can not afford to 
sell a vinegar stronger than the mini- 
mum declared on his label. In other 
products a satisfactory sugar acid bal- 
ance must be arrived at for satisfactory 
flavor. After this balance has been 
achieved through organoleptic means the 
acidity is titrated and recorded for fu- 
ture reference. It might be of interest 
to note that for highly colored liquids 
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where the phenopthalein endpoint is ob- 
secure an indicator of a mixture of bro- 
mothymol blue and phenol red works 
very well. A blue daylight bulb sharpens 
the endpoint. 


Along with this discussion of acidity 
it might be well to refer to the use of 
the pH meter. It is particularly useful 
in controlling the pH of jellies. Inas- 
much as gell strength is partially depen- 
dent on pH and also flavor reaches its 
maximum at a certain pH this procedure 
is extremely important. It must be re- 
membered, however, that accurate results 
with a pH meter are dependent upon 
good laboratory technique. 


MOISTURE DETERMINATIONS 


In our industry we are particularly 
concerned with the measurement of mois- 
ture in apple pomace and in dried fruit. 
The moisture content of dried apple 
pomace is kept between 8 and 10 per 
cent; higher moisture levels than this 
result in molding or fermentation with 
consequent degradation of the pectin. 
Where bulb storage is used damp pomace 
may undergo spontaneous combustion. 
A Dietert or Steinlite instrument is used 
for a control procedure and often oper- 
ated by the person running the drier. 
Laboratory methods for moisture evalua- 
tion include the vacuum drying oven 
technique, toluene distillation, and di- 
chromate oxidation. 


CONTROL OF CAN SEAMS 


This is a comparatively new field for 
quality control as previously the can 
companies assumed responsibility for can 
seams. The use of a micrometer fur- 
nishes the basis for objective measure- 
ment after the can seam has been torn 
down for examination. Large illumi- 
nated magnifying lenses are sometimes 
employed for closer inspection of seams 
and may also be used for checking on 
any evidence of corrosion on can ends 
or bodies. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES 


Many routine analyses are performed 
on our various fruit products including 
spray residue checks, alcohol determina- 
tions, reducing sugars, analyses for 
heavy metals, ascorbic acid, chlorides, 
and many others. 


Checks are also made on the biochem- 
ical oxygen demand of all plant effluents 
before they are discharged into the pub- 
lic streams. Practically all the proce- 
dures we use are taken from either the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists’ Methods of Analysis; or, in 
the case of water and sewage, from the 
Standard Methods for the Examination 
of Water and Sewage published by the 
American Public Health Association and 
the American Water Works Association. 


SUMMARY 


Simple, rapid objective techniques play 
an important part in controlling the 
quality of fruit products in plant opera- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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DONALD U. KUDLICH 


KUDLICH TO COORDINATE 
FMC DIVISIONS 


Donald U. Kudlich has been appointed 
manufacturing coordinator for the ma- 
chinery divisions of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, according to an 
announcement by Benjamin C. Carter, 
executive vice-president in charge of the 
company’s machinery operations. 


Mr. Kudlich joined Food Machinery 
nearly two years ago as a management 
staff member in the company’s defense 
production program for manufacturing 
military vehicles. Prior to that time, he 
was associated with Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation as manufacturing manager. 

Under his new assignment, Mr. Kud- 
lich will make his headquarters at FMC’s 
Corporate offices in San Jose and will 
work directly with those FMC divisions 
and subsidiary operations which produce 
machinery and equipment for industry 
and agriculture. 


OLD GUARD COCKTAIL PARTY 
AND BUFFET SUPPER 


Walter Glascoff, President of The Old 
Guard Society, has announced that plans 
have been completed for the Society’s 
1953 Party in Chicago at the annual 
Canners Convention. As usual, the Get- 
To-Gether will be held the first night of 
the Convention, Saturday, February 21st 
at 6:00 p.m. in the North Assembly 
Room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Cost of the cocktails and Buffet Sup- 
per is $10.00, as usual. There will be no 
formal speeches, just the presentation of 
pins to members having served the indus- 
try for fifty years and forty years, Offi- 
cers will be elected for 1954, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


MRS. FRANCIS C. STOKES DIES 


Mrs. Agness Nicholson Stokes, wife of 
Francis C. Stokes, and Secretary of 
Francis C. Stokes Company, Vincentown, 
New Jersey, died at her home in Moores- 
town, New Jersey, on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 7, of cancer. She was 58 years old. 

Mrs. Stokes was closely identified with 
her husband’s work with tomatoes, mak- 
ing many long trips with him to Cuba, 
Florida, and Texas. She was long iden- 
tified with the Society of Friends, having 
lifelong interest in her church, in public 
health, in education, and in peace. She 
was a graduate of Vassar College, class 
of 1916, later becoming Vice-President 
of the Associate Alumnae of Vassar Col- 
lege. During World War I Mrs. Stokes 
served as a nurse at the American Am- 
bulance Hospital in Paris. 

Surviving are her husband and their 
three children—Mrs, Finley H. Perry of 
Dover, Massachusetts; Mrs. Lloyd Ber- 
geson of Noank, Connecticut; Francis 
C. Stokes, Jr., of Moorestown, and five 
grandchildren. Also a sister Mrs. Henry 
H. Perry of Nahant, Massachusetts, and 
a brother Alfred Nicholson of Devon, 
Pennsylvania. Funeral services were held 
at the Moorestown Friends Meeting 
House on Friday, January 9. 


HUNT BUYS 
SNIDER CONDIMENT BUSINESS 


Hunt Foods, Ine. has purchased the 
Snider Condiment business from General 
Foods effective December 31, it was re- 
vealed this week in a joint announcement 
made by Frederick R. Weisman, Presi- 
dent of Hunt Foods, Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, and G. O. Bailey, General Foods, 
Vice-President in New York. 

Hunt’s purchase embraces the famous 
80-Year Old Snider Recipe, Label and 
Trade Mark, and the Snider factories at 
Albion, New York, and Fairmount, Indi- 
ana, which are in areas of the country 
where Hunt has had no plant facilities 
heretofore. 

The Snider Label will be continued 

The Snider operation started in the 
1870’s when the wife of Rev. T. A. 
Snider, a circuit rider, decided to pick up 
a little extra money on her recipe for 
catsup. The first plant was established 
in Cincinnati in 1884, was later moved to 
Chicago where it remained until 1923 at 
which time it was purchased by the New 
York Canners, Inc., a predecessor of 
Snider Packing Corporation. General 
Foods acquired the Snider business in 
1943. Snider Condiments include catsup, 
chili sauce and cocktail sauce. 


VISITING CANNERS 


Joseph T. McGuire, of Wm. A. Camp 
Co., Ine., New York food importers, is 
visiting sardine canners in Norway and 
will remain abroad until late January, 
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HAL W. JOHNSTON 


HAL JOHNSTON RETIRES 


Hal W. Johnston, President of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, will retire on February 1 as Execu- 
tive Vice-President and Director of Sales 
of Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, Rochester and San Francisco, after 
35 years of .service with the company. 
His retirement is made under provisions 
of the company’s plan of retirement at 
the age of 65. He will be 65 years of age 
on January 16. 

Mr. Johnston has been associated with 
the firm since 1917, when he joined 
Traung Label & Lithograph Company in 
San Francisco as Sales Manager. He 
became Vice-President under the Traung 
twins, Charles F. and Louis, and was 
made Vice-President of the Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation when 
the two firms merged in 1932, and was 
later elected Executive Vice-President 
and Director of Sales, the position which 
he will now vacate. 

Always active in industry affairs, Mr. 
Johnston, in addition to serving as Pres- 
ident of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, has served as a Direc- 
tor of the Packaging Institute; President 
of the Label Manufacturers National 
Association; Regional and Director at 
Large for National Sales Executives, 
Inc.; and was one of the famous team of 
11 who went to Britain at the invitation 
of Paul G. Hoffman in 1950 on the 
first “Operation Enterprise”, headed by 
Arthur H. (Red) Motley, for a series of 
conferences with British manufacturers, 
to encourage an increase in their sales to 
the United States. He is also a Past 
President of the Rochester Sales Execu- 
tives Club. 

Mr. Johnston will make his home in 
Rochester and will retain his interest in 
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the corporation, remaining a member of 
its Board of Directors with his business 
address at the corporation’s headquar- 
ters at 274 N. Goodman Street in 
Rochester. 


CAN MAKERS SEE 
GOOD YEAR AHEAD 


Outlook for the can industry is good 
for 1958, according to David Stern, pres- 
ident of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, national association of all-metal can 
makers. “Expectations are that the pro- 
duction rate and sales in 1953 will be at 
least as good, and may be materially 
greater than the past year. 

“It is expected that an adequate sup- 
ply of metal will be available for what- 
ever the can industry may require in 
the new year’, Mr. Stern said. 

The continuing increase in population 
is one of the main factors contributing 
to the growth of the industry. 

Mr. Stern, who was recently elected 
president of the association, is general 
manager and treasurer of the Stern Can 
Company in Boston, Massachusetts. 


INDIANA DATES 


Dates for regular meetings of the Indi- 
ana Canners Association in 1953, as an- 
nounced by Secretary A. F. Dreyer, are 
as follows: 


February 38, 4 and 5, Canners and 
Fieldmen’s Conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity; April 16, Spring Meeting ‘at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis; November 
19 and 20, Fall Convention, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 


TRIMPEY RETURNS TO SUMMERS 


Mr. Harold Trimpey, who has been 
stationed in Germany with the Armed 
Forces for the past 24 months, and who 
previous to that time had been Farm 
Secretary for the New Freedom, Penn- 
sylvania firm of Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., returned to that office January 
5. Mr. Trimpey releaves Mr. H. B. 
Murphy, who has been pinch-hitting for 
him during his absence. 


OTOE EMPLOYES SHARE PROFITS 


In appropriate festivities held recent- 
ly, 483 employes of the Otoe Food Prod- 
ucts Company, Nebraska City, Nebraska, 
received over $150,000 in the company’s 
profit-sharing plan, 76 percent of which 
went to them directly, and the remainder 
of about $38,000 going into pension 
funds. It was the largest distribution of 
funds to employes since the inaugura- 
— of the company’s bonus program in 

940, 


RESIGNS STOKELY POST 
Stanley H. Poukey has resigned his 
position with Stokely-Van Camp as 
Assistant to the President. He has made 
no definite plans for the future. 
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WASHINGTON 


CAN QUOTA 
RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 


Quota percentage restrictions on the 
quantity cf cans which may be used to 
pack various products were allowed to ex- 
pire December 31, The quota percentage 
limitations were permitted to lapse be- 
cause the action is not expected to in- 
volve a net increase in the industry’s use 
of tin. 

NPA said that about 50 tons of tin per 
calendar quarter will be needed to pro- 
duce the increased quantity of cans 
which may be needed on a quota free 
basis. However, a conservative estimate 
indicates that the net decrease in tin 
consumption which will result from the 
use of differentially coated plate in 1953 
will considerably exceed the 50 tons per 
quarter needed for cans on a quota free 
basis. 

Differentially coated plate is tin plate 
with one weight of tin coating on one 
side and a different weight of coating on 
the other. 

In addition, past experience has shown 
that there should be enough attrition 
among the tin plate producers to cover 
such additional tin as may be needed to 
meet all anticipated demands for cans. 


TIN ALLOCATION CONTROLS 
REMOVED 


Allocations controls over pig tin were 
removed January 1. 

In addition to removing this control, 
Amended M-8 authorizes certain new 
uses of tin and tin oxide and increases 
the amounts that may be consumed for 
specific purposes. 

NPA officials emphasized, however, 
that there is no change in the overall use 
quota of 90 percent of base period con- 
sumption. Provision is also retained in 
the amended order which requires that 
tin users must continue to comply with 
the use limitations contained in the 
order’s schedules, as well as with the 
quota limitation. 

It also was pointed out that, while an 
improvement in the United States tin 
position makes this amendment possible, 
unrestricted use of tin must be postponed 
until there is further improvement in the 
nation’s strategic tin position. 


TUNA TARIFF BILL 
INTRODUCED 


A bill to impose a 5 cents a pound duty 
on fresh and frozen tuna fish imported 
to the United States was presented to 
the House on January 5 by Representa- 
tive Scudder of California. The bill, first 
introduced in September 1951, was 
changed in Committee to a 3 cents a 
pound tariff, approved by the House and 
turned “own by the Senate last spring. 
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FREIGHT RATE HEARINGS 
POSTPONED 


Hearing scheduled before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton on January 26, concerning canned 
goods freight rates in official territory, 
have been postponed to March 28 at the 
offices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. at 9:30 A.M. 
Oren G. Barber has been designated 
examiner. 


CITRUS AND PEANUT BUTTER 
ONLY “PROCESSED” ITEMS 
ON USDA PLENTIFUL LIST 


Citrus and peanut butter are the only 
processed items on the National List of 
Plentiful Foods for February, issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Features of the February list are 
raisins and cabbage, and dairy products 
are prominent. Plentiful vegetables will 
include carrots and lettuce. Ample sup- 
plies of pea, beans and baby limas are in 
prospect. 


QUARTERMASTER WANTS 
JAMS AND JELLIES 


The Chicago Quartermaster, 1819 W. 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, has issued in- 
vitations to bid on 6,300 dozen 1 pound 
jars fruit jams, preserves, specification 
Z-J-96-a and 6,678 dozen 1 pound jars of 
fruit jellies, specification Z-J-191-b. Bids 
for the preserves will be opened in Chi- 
cago on January 20, and those for jel- 
lies on January 21. The Quartermaster 
has also requested offers to bid on 1,136,- 
250 cans of 5% and 6 ounce canned 
meats. These will be opened January 19. 


GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


Monthly shipments of glass containers 
declined to customary low seasonal levels 
in November, when 8,546,000 gross were 
shipped, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This total was 18 percent below 
shipments in October 1952, but 8 percent 
above shipments in November 1951. 

The shipments of narrow neck food 
containers in November 1952 (719,451 
gross) were also well below the 1,220,181 
gross shipped in October 1952, but well 
above the 631,735 gross in November 
1951. Shipments of wide mouth glass 
food containers including fruit jars and 
jelly glasses, followed somewhat the 
same pattern. November 1952 shipments 
of this type totaled 2,085,290 gross, com- 
pared with 2,648,444 gross in October 
1952, and 2,007,226 gross in November 
1951. 


HEADS BORDEN UNIT 


John B. Hunt has been named produc- 
tion manager for the Borden Food Prod- 
ucts Co., a division of The Borden Co. 
He succeeds Car] C, Baldwin, retired. 
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says 

Seymour Lee Seleznow, 

Director of Merchandising, 
Food Fair Super Markets, 

Metropolitan Washington, D. C. 


“The self-service market requires 
that packages be salesmen. As Mrs. 
Consumer shops self-service style 
through every department in the 
store, she depends upon packages 
to tell her about the products.Visual 
packages, more than any other 


kind, help store operators sell and 


ad Leading retailers are displaying more and more items in 
Mrs. Consumer buy. glass, because glass gives their shelves sparkling colorful 
appeal...increases total sales in canned-goods departments. 
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The time-proved glass package for 
. prepared foods is the only visual 
package for processed” foods! 


Glass has long been a selling package for jellies, 
ketchup, pickles, peanut butter and many other 
products. The trend to pack and sell more and more 
new food items in glass packages is proof of the 
selling power of glass. 

Proof that glass packs in the canned-goods de- 
partment increase total sales without using extra 
shelf space was established by careful market tests 
in the American Stores of Philadelphia. There, the 
new technique of displaying both glass and tin packs 
in the same space previously used for tin alone paid 
off, in every instance, by increased sales. TOTAL 
SALES of all items tested increased 35.6%. : 

Not only does visibility at point of purchase cre- : 
ate initial sales, but the convenience of glass to the 
consumer pyramids repeat sales. Such advantages 
as visible inventory, and safe, easy refrigerator 
storage of unused portions are increasingly impor- 
tant to convenience-minded housewives. 


*Heat-processed in container 


Glass packs are perfect silent salesmen. The color and S 
sparkle of glass attracts, the honesty of glass convinces. 


TAINERS SELL FOOD BY SIGHT 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO |, OHIO @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES a 


TRADE MARK REO. PAT. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Vegetable Pack and Stock Figures Indicate 
Need for Early Replacement 


THE SITUATION—While there was 
no great rush to buy this first week of 
1953, there is a very definitely improved 
interest in canned foods. Our reporters 
tell us buyers are particularly interested 
in the hard-to-get items, like beans, 
kraut, beets, carrots, etc. That, of course, 
is a natural development, as it is for the 
buyer to mark time until more definite 
information is available on other items 
always in popular demand. Proof of 
that seems to be in the improved yet re- 
served interest in fruits following the 
release of statistics last week. Now that 
the statistics on most vegetables are out, 
and they have taken stock of their own 
situation, buyers fortified with this in- 
formation, undoubtedly will adjust their 
policies accordingly, and come back into 
the market without further delay. 


During the week, sardines and citrus 
both came in for price rises, but distrib- 
utors were not too anxious to buy. For 
the most part, they are fairly well cov- 
ered on sardines, and are leery of the 
citrus situation. Single strength can- 
ners are running into the same old price 
competition from the frozen concentra- 
tors, and growers are reaping the benefit. 
The undertone on tuna was strengthened 
by the introduction of a bill to hike the 
tariff on imported frozen and canned 
tuna fish. Buyers are showing special 
interest in standard peas and corn, 
which, are defiintely on the short side. 


PACKS AND STOCKS — Vegetable 
pack and stock figures released at the 
year’s end by NCA are reproduced on 
this page. While these figures are now 
over a month old, they do provide a 
starting point from which to estimate 
probable available supplies and move- 
ment for the season. 

If analyzed carefully, they will show 
that on the whole, total December 1 
stocks of vegetables reported (green 
beans, beets and carrots will be reported 
as of January 1, lima beans as of Febru- 
ary 1, and the December 1 sauerkraut 
report from NCA is not yet available) 
are somewhat greater than those held 
the same date last year, and shipments 
have been correspondingly smaller. This 
would seem to verify the greatly reduced 
distributor stocks (as of November 1) 
reported on this page last week, so that 
there is every indication that buyers will 
be forced into the market at an early 
date. 

Below we list the December 1 stocks 
and the shipments for the season to De- 
cember 1, of the vegetables released by 
NCA last week, for 1951 and 1952 for 
comparative purposes. The special tables 
for tomatoes, corn and peas, showing 
stocks held by area and by quality, is 
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most informative, we believe, and the 
pack figures speak for themselves. How- 
ever, it might be well to point out some 
special features of the tomato statistics. 
It will be noted that nationally there 
were produced in 1952 some 2% million 
cases less than 1951. However, Califor- 
nia produced 2 million cases more, so 
that the rest of the country actually pro- 
duced 4% million cases less than a year 
ago. {t should be noted, too, that the 2 
million extra cases of tomatoes on hand 
December 1, are accounted for by the 
fact California itself had 2 million cases 
extra (sold and unsold) on hand at that 


date. 


At the same time, California ap- 


parently has done a better job of selling, 
for during the same period last year, the 
Mid-Atlantic states moved over 2 mil- 
lion cases more of tomatoes than they did 
this year, 6,440,000 compared with 4,191,- 
000. The Mid-West also moved a million 
cases more last year, 2,881,000 cases 
compared with 1,732,000 cases, while the 
West actually moved over a million cases 
more in 1952, 4,631,000 cases compared 
with 3,541,000 cases. The South shipped 
a half million cases more in 1951 than 
they did in 1952, 2,760,000 compared 
with 2,253,00 cases. Many more have 
been sold but not shipped. 

Getting back to the pack. The pack 
by can size is not given below. There 
was a definite trend to 303’s in 1952, the 
pack in that size rising from just over 
2 million to just over 6 million cases, 
while the pack in 2’s dropped from 13 


DECEMBER 1—STOCKS OF TOMATOES BY QUALITY AND AREA 
(Actual Cases—All size cans) 
Fancy Ext. Std. Standard Total 
Northeast 123,157 201,508 37,261 361,926 
Midle Atlantic 43,275 1,123,479 2,322,154 3,488,908 
Mid-West 547,852 1,293,616 410,209 2,251,677 
West 2,429,365 1,639,893 2,368,060 6,437,318 
South 2,912 54,090 614,455 671,457 
Total 3,146,561, 4,312,586 5,752,139 13,211,286 
* Figures do not include 643,085 cases of Italian Style tomatoes held in West. 
DECEMBER 1—STOCKS OF CORN BY QUALITY AND AREA 
(Actual Cases—-All size cans) 
Fancy Ext. Std. Standard Total 
East 2,015,100 715,105 86,234 2,816,439 
Mid-West 14,650,122 2,031,885 541,131 17,223,138 
West 2,191,801 432,655 96,370 2,720,826 
Total 18,857,023 3,179,645 723,735 22,760,403 
DECEMBER 1-—-STOCKS OF PEAS BY QUALITY AND AREA 
(Actual Cases—All size cans) 
ALASKAS 
Fancy Ext. Std. Standard Total 
Middle Atlantic 55,475 82,286 117,916 255,677 
Mid-West 1,580,833 1,501,417 721,187 3,803,477 
West 49,937 50,738 15,219 115,894 
Total 1,686,245 1,634,441 854,322 4,175,008 
SWEETS 
Northeast 398,666 151,553 40,843 591,062 
Middle Atlantic 232,863 179,863 39,812 452,538 
Mid-West 4,497,203 1,950,893 483,035 6,931,131 
West 3,397,763 974,155 370,230 4,742,148 
Total 8,526,495 3,256,464 933,920 12,716,879 
STOCKS & SHIPMENTS 
(Actual cases from N.C.A. Stock Reports) 
Stocks Ship. to Dee. 1 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
Tomatoes 11,889,134 13,854,371 15,838,620 13,048,943 
Corn 16,045,497 22,760,403 14,516,418 15,879,658 
Peas 19,198,894 16,891,887 19,749,276 17,294,449 
Asparagus n.a. 2,120,996 n.a. 3,341,122 
Catsup 15,636,125 16,110,970 8,901,273 9,301,548 
Tomato Juice 18,021,041 21,929,457 14,521,564 ‘14,792,087 
Chili Sauce 1,911,500 2,164,356 1,418,756 1,440,606 
Pumpkin and Sq 897,202 1,736,181 3,083,432 2,764,813 
Apples* | 3,264,124 1,637,323 1,101,148 1,754,268 
Apple Sauce 7,082,636 5,209,452 3,493,968 4,260,093 
* Basis 6/10’s. 
California stocks December 1—Tomatoes, 1951—4,354,318, 1952—6, 367,643; Tomato Juice, 
1951—7,150,584, 1952—9,215,826; Tomato Catsup, 1951—5,804, 141, 1952—7,273,393; Chili Sauce, 
1951—831,035, 1952—912,826. 
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million to a little over 8 million cases in 
1952. Both California and Maryland, 
the big packing states, packed more 303’s 
than they did 2’s in 1952. 


The tables show a very definite short- 
age of standard peas and corn, as well 
as a shortage of Alaskas and a short- 
age of all peas and corn in the East. 


1952 PACK STATISTICS 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1952 TOMATO PACK 
(In Actual Cases) 


1951 1952 

518,473 540,429 
Maryland 7,582,130 5,669,842 
110,188 109,400 
New Jersey .... 288,374 178,306 
Pennsylvania ........ oon 771,886 662,855 
Va. & We 1,568,664 753,762 
Indiana 2,995,972 2,064,834 
Tennessee & Kentucky 275,919 166,214 
. 986,061 863,477 
157,949 412,181 
Utah 662,529 575,297 
7,496,030 9,641,573 

U. S. Total 27,672,399 25,176,437 


Total 1952 Pack by can Size: No. 2’s—8,323,- 
132; No. 303’s — 6,044,681; No. 214’s — 4,970,033; 
No. 10’s—4,483,655; No. 1P—908,033; No. 1T— 
237,280; No. 8 oz.—173,815 ; Mise.—35,808. 


1 Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma. 


1952 TOMATO JUICE PACK 


1951 1952 
8Z Tall (incl. 8Z Short) 587,661 689,742 
No. 300 (incl. all 300 cans 
from 407 to 412)......cccccccceeese 648,845 1,015,718 
No. 1 Tall 292,099 (a) 
No. 2 .. 6,066,927 5,312,820 
No. 3 Cyl. (incl. 404 cans 
from 615 to 708) .....ccccceee 16,664,296 17,010,781 
No. 10 1,333,920 658,774 
Mise. Tin and Glass . 1,472,313 1,576,201 


(a)—-Ineluded in Mise. 

Included in the above U. S. Total figures is the 
pack of juice for California, which amounted to 
11,609,893 and were supplied by the Canners 
League of California. 

The 1952 pack on the basis of 24/2s’ amounted 
to 35,870,000 cases as compared with 36,160,291 
cases in 1951. 


1952 TOMATO CATSUP PACK 


(Cases) 
Glass Bottles: 1951 1952 
42,629 35,389 
127 1,313,482 975,344 
14Z 18,539,043 16,267,151 
No. 10 Tin 3,887,072 2,037,217 
Miscellaneous Tin & Glass...... 232,900 336,795 
U. S. Total 24,015,126 19,651,896 


The 1952 pack in California as reported by the 
Canners League of California was 9,140,342 actual 
eases. On a case basis this was 7,397,390 cases 
of 14 ounce bottles, 1,457,758 cases No. 6/10s with 
a miscellaneous of 285,194 cases. These figures are 
included in the above U. S. Total. 
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1952 CHILI SAUCE PACK 


(Cases) 
1951 1952 
12 oz. Glass 2,897,000 2,650,832 
Mise. Tin & Glass.............:cccee 30,886 34,097 
U. S. Total 3,219,623 2,848,021 


The pack of Chili Sauce in California, as re- 
ported by the Caners League of California, was 
1,183,894 actual cases. On a case basis 1,061,877 
cases were packed in 12 oz. bottles, 12 to the case 
and 122,017 cases of 6/10s. These figures are in- 
cluded in the above U. S. Total. 


1952 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 
(Actual Cases) 


1952 
New York and Maine.............. 341,816 487,525 
Md., Del. and New Jersey...... 431,936 379,903 
Ohio 207,764 299,855 
Indiana 425,322 375,910 
Illinois 887,865 1,266,913 

Iowa and Nebraska.............0.00 84,010 (a) 

Utah and Idaho ............ = (a) (a) 
Washington and Oregon.. -« 276,421 410,698 
U. S. Total 3,480,634 4,449,018 


(a)—Ineluded in “Other States’’. 


“Other States” includes Virginia, Pennsylvania, | 
Michigan, Tennessee, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
California, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. 
These states are grouped together because there 
are so few canners packing pumpkin and squash 
in each state it is impossible to show them sepa- 
rately. 1952 pack in the East totaled 1,014,646 
eases; Mid-West 2,338,969 cases; West 1,095,403 
eases. Of the total 2,093,810 cases were in 24s, 
1,031,440 in 303s, 794,376 in 10s and the balance in 
Miscellaneous sizes. 


THERE WILL BE 


| for you to see at the 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. booth 
C.M. & S. A. Exhibit 


BOOTH No. 5 


Come in and get acquainted 
with them... they’re sensational 
--- in design, in construction, 
in operation and in performance. 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans * Tomatoes | 


look... 


AND COMPRNY, INC. 2 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Study Mixed Trends In The Economic Out- 
look—Tomato Shading Subsided—Quiet In- 
quiry For Pea Standards — No Interest In 
Corn—Further Hikes In Citrus—Fruit Of- 
ferings Increase—Sardines Move Up—Tuna 
Undertone Stiffened—Salmon Offered For 
Lenten Demand—Crabmeat Packing 
Resumed In Northwest. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Jan. 8, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Higher prices for 
Florida citrus products and Maine sar- 
dines, indicated by recent events, were 
made effective during the past week. The 
tuna situation was likewise looking a 
little better, largely on reintroduction of 
a measure in Congress proposing a duty 
hike on imports of both fresh and frozen. 
The turn of the year likewise brought 
out some additional offerings of Califor- 
nia fruit. Trading tempo was generally 
on the quiet side, however, as buyers 
complete checking over their inventory 
position as the year gets under way. 


THE OUTLOOK—Mixed trends in the 
economic outlook are coming in for study 
in the food distributing trade as man- 
agement seeks additional cues in devel- 
oping inventory policy. At the moment, 
there is little disposition being shown to 
lengthen inventory lines to any extent, 
although buyers are showing more of a 
tendency to take in stocks where the sup- 
ply outlook for the balance of the mar- 
keting season is none too favorable. 


TOMATOES — The recent flurry of 
shading on the part of some packers who 
were obviously trying to bolster their 
year-end financial position has subsided, 
and the market currently is reported 
held firm at canners’ listed levels. Trade 
demand is largely confined to small lots 
for immediate needs, but carryover stocks 
are dwindling steadily and canners are 
hopeful of a firm market position for the 
rest of the season. 


PEAS—Some quiet inquiry for stand- 
ards is reported here, but the supply 
position in first hands is none too good 
and buyers are turning to extra stand- 
ards in some cases. Packer holdings of 
fancy grade are fairly ample, and there 
is little demand reported at the moment. 


CORN — Buying interest in corn re- 
mains at a virtual standstill. Buyers 
are none too sold on the strength of the 
market, and are inclined to wait the 
situation out. 


CITRUS MOVES UP — Florida can- 
ners have again advanced quotations, fol- 
lowing further hikes in fruit costs and 
in at least one instance, sales are being 
limited. Canners currently list orange 
juice at $1.05 for 2s and $2.35 for 46- 
ounce, with blended juice at $1.00 and 
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$2.2216, and grapefruit juice at 95 cents 
and $2.10. Tangerine juice holds at $1.00 
for 2s and $2.15 for 46-ounce. Grape- 
fruit sections, 2s, are quoted at $1.42% 
to $1.47%, with fancy citrus salad 2s at 
$2.00, all f.o.b. Florida cannery points. 
In announcing the latest price increase, 
canners advise their brokers that the 
new list is still considerably below re- 
placement. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — With the 
turn of the year, offerings of fruit for 
prompt shipment have increased, prob- 
ably reflecting a determination on the 
part of holders to move into distributing 
channels stocks which had been held 
against memorandum orders and upon 
which shipping instructions were not 
forthcoming prior to the end of 1952. 
Included in the offerings, all subject to 
confirmation or withdrawal, are 2%s un- 
peeled apricot halves at $3.45, with whole 
at $2.90. Fruit cocktail is offered at 
$2.25 for 303s and $3.45 for 2%s, with 
10s at $12.75. Cling peaches were offer- 
ing at $2.9742-$3.05 for fancy 2%s 
halves and $2.40 for 2s, while Bartlett 
pears were listed at $2.35 for 303s and 
$3.60 for 242s. Northwestern freestone 
peaches were offering during the week 
at $2.40 for choice 303s and $3.75 for 
halves, with pear halves at $2.35 for 
303s and $3.75 for 2s, f.o.b. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have ad- 
vanced quarter keyless oils by 50 cents 
per case, bringing the market up to 
$7.50, f.o.b. The advance had been fore- 
cast, and buyers in most instances cov- 
ered their immediate wants on the basis 
of the $7.00 quotation. There has been 
little buying interest evident in the mar- 
ket this week, and no substantial pick-up 
in demand is looked for until distributors 
are forced back into the market for sup- 
plies to meet their spring and summer 
requirements. 


TUNA — While prices remain un- 
changed on both domestic and imported 
packs, the market undertone has stiff- 
ened a little on renewed efforts in Con- 
gress to increase import duties. The 
trade, meanwhile, is keeping comfortable 
inventories on hand. 


SALMON —Canners are suggesting 
that distributors lose no time in getting 
their salmon stocks in order for the 
Lenten trade. Fancy red, Alaska for 
prompt shipment is quoted at a range of 
$27 to $30 for tall 1s, f.o.b. Seattle. Some 
offerings of Alaska red sockeye canned 
on Puget Sound from salmon caught in 
Bristol Bay and shipped frozen are re- 
ported at $26, f.o.b. Pinks are quoted at 
$20 for talls and $11 for halves, with 
chums at $16 and $9. 


CRABMEAT—Canners in the North- 
west have resumed crabmeat packing 
and fancy Dungeness for prompt ship- 
ment is being offered at $12.50 per case 
for halves, f.o.b. cannery. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Interested In Hard To Get Or Not 
Available Items—Beans Tighter Than Ever 
—Tomato Interest Light But Improved— 
Standard Corn Wanted—Kraut About All 
Gone—Caution Is The Order In Citrus— 
Tuna Quiet — Buying Sardines Only As 
Needed—Slight Improvement In Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 8, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Now that the 
holidays have passed into history the 
trade here are again willing to sit up 
and take notice of what is going on in 
the world of canned foods. Unfortun- 
ately, the items they want to buy and that 
are most prominent on the short lists 
that are back in circulation, are those 
that either no longer exist or are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. Almost every 
buyer is looking for standard and extra 
standard cut beans in all sizes and find- 
ing nothing available. An _ important 
item to be sold up so closely at this stage 
of the season. Kraut is also sought after 
and little or nothing is offered. Carrots, 
whole potatoes and lima beans are in 
heavy demand with supplies entirely in- 
adequate to take care of the inquiries. 
Distributors are now face to face with 
the fact that these are genuine shortages 
and not just a lot of talk. 


In addition to trying to buy goods that 
are not available, buyers are also show- 
ing interest in citrus but their efforts to 
stay ahead of the market have not been 
too successful as canners have not been 
free sellers. Canned fruits are now com- 
ing in for some action in a small way 
after having been on the sidelines for 
so long. Catsup is selling much better 
at much lower prices. In fact, business 
seems to be back to normal. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are looking 
for cheaper grades of cut beans in all 
sizes and finding nothing to buy from 
any section of the country. The industry 
appears to be sold up with the situation 
being further aggravated by the recent 
freeze in Florida. The demand is heavy 
and canners find themselves in the posi- 
tion of turning down business from all 
directions. The situation is tighter at 
this stage of the year than it has been 
for a long time. Fancy three sieve cuts 
are still offered at $1.80 for 303 tins of 
wax and $1.70 for green although, judg- 
ing by what’s happened to cheaper 
grades, it appears unsold stocks won’t 
be around very long. 


TOMATOES—Interest in tomatoes is 
still light but somewhat improved over 
what it has been. Standard 2s are of- 
fered at $1.70 with some slight shading 
evident in some cases. There is more 
interest in tomato products and consider- 
able business has been done here on cat- 
sup on the basis of $1.45 to $1.50 for 
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14 oz. extra standard, down from pre- 
- vious levels. Lower prices on the part of 
independent canners was shortly fol- 
lowed by price reductions on ‘the part of 
at least two packers of advertised 
brands. The market may be weak but 
sales are much better. 


CORN—Since prices were recently re- 
duced to $1.50 for fancy corn in 303 tins, 
the market has staibilized for the mo- 
ment at this figure. Tens are still strong 
at $9.50 to $9.75 with supplies limited. 
Extra standard is available and selling 
on the basis of $1.35. Standard corn 
seems to be in much shorter supply than 
other grades and despite efforts of the 
trade to buy at less money the market 
remains at $1.25. The trade report an 
excellent movement to the consumer. 


KRAUT—It’s just about all gone until 
new pack as far as unsold stock is con- 
cerned. Sold but unshipped stocks are 
also much under normal and at the pres- 
ent rate of movement shelves will be bare 
long before the new pack. Higher prices 
have not had the desired effect of slow- 
ing down sales. 


CITRUS—tThe trade have been trying 
to buy citrus ahead of continually rising 
prices but are having little success with 
unwilling sellers. Having missed the 
boat they can now be expected to move 
with extreme caution as they have had 
their fingers burned too many times on 
citrus. Canners complain they are hav- 
ing considerable difficulty obtaining 
oranges due to the increased take on the 
part of freezers. Grapefruit is also a 
problem in many cases and stocks of 
grapefruit juice are down to less than 
600,000 cases as compared to over 2,800,- 
000 cases on hand at this time last year. 
It’s an unsettled picture at the best. 


TUNA—Tuna is on the quiet side as 
most distributors covered ahead some- 
what in view of anticipated higher 
_ prices. Domestic canners are holding 
: stocks at $13.00 to $14.50 for light meat 
halves with flakes at $11.50 to $13.00. 
_ However, the ever present Japanese com- 
‘petition continues to be a problem as 

halves solid pack in brine is offered at 
$10.50. The trade seem content to take 
it easy and see what happens. 


SARDINES — California sardines are 

thing of the past leaving distributors 
‘the choice of imported or the Maine vari- 
ty. The latter item is now priced at 
7.50 for quarters keyless. Although 
anners appear to be in the driver’s seat 
n sardines, the trade are buying only 
s needed. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Interest is 
erking up and while the volume is not 
Targe it is an improvement over recent 
ctivity. Buyers are looking for certain 
Bizes and grades of Cling peaches and 
nding the smaller sizes just about 
eaned up. More orders are reported 
for cocktail which is still selling at un- 
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changed prices. Pears and prune plums 
are also coming in for more attention 
and maybe it’s the beginning of some- 
thing more like a normal situation. 


OUTLOOK FOR 
CALIFORNIA SARDINES BLEAK 


The outlook for the California sardine 
industry in the next two seasons is very 
bleak, according to a recent progress re- 
port of the California Cooperative Sar- 
dine Research Group. Up to December 
11, 1952, season’s total catch of sardines 


landed in California, amounted to only 
2,508 tons compared with 109,932 tons 
during the same period of a very poor 
1951. 


According to the report, fish spawned 
in 1948 accounted for 65 percent of the 
1951-52 catch. The 1949 spawn is about 
one-sixth the size of the 1948 year class 
and the 1950 class is only slightly 
greater than the 1949. So that unless 
there is some radical change in habits 
of older fish, it looks like sardine fishing 
and canning will be very much on the 
dull side, for at least a couple of more 
seasons. 


Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division. . . 

Bogota Container Division. . . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Division 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


1953 Off To Good Start — Fruits Largely 
Unchanged—Improved Interest In Spinach— 
Kraut Advanced—Asparagus Sluggish—Cit- 
rus Unsettled—Sardine Regulation Proposed. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 8, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The New Year 
is off to a good start, with early sales 
rather better than expected and with 
shipping instructions steadily gaining 
impetus. Shipping picked up in volume 
quite noticeably the last two weeks of 
1952, being much heavier than a year 
earlier, suggesting that stocks in the 
hands of distributors were low on many 
items. The year just ended did not prove 
a record one for either growers or proc- 
essors, the value of many crops being 
well below that for 1951. The Califor- 
nia State Crop Reporting Service esti- 
mates the value of fruit and nut crops 
at about $447,000,000, or some $58,000,- 
000 below the showing of the preceding 
year. The grape crop was off in value 
from $121,394,000 in 1951 to $105,238,- 
000; cling peach returns to growers were 
but $28,449,000, compared with $43,288,- 
000 a year earlier; Bartlett pears drop- 
ped from $30,701,000 in 1951 to $18,035,- 
000, and returns from orange crops were 
off sharply in dollar volume. Early re- 
ports indicate that it will be the same 
story with most vegetables in which can- 
ners are directly interested. 


FRUITS—tThe canned fruit market is 
largely without change, with most of the 
new lists being carbon copies of those 
in effect in recent weeks. Here and there 
are reports that some of the smaller can- 
ners are offering a few items at slight 
reductions to effect immediate sales, but 
these are fewer in number than usual. 
Stocks in first hands are quite complete 
and almost any item can be located with- 
out much difficulty. An improved inter- 
est seems to be shown in Bartlett pears, 
especially in choice No. 2%s at $3.25. 
Elberta peaches are moving off well, with 
No. 2% fancy priced at $3.60-$3.75. 


SPINACH — More interest is being 
shown in spinach than in recent months, 
with prices remaining unchanged. Can- 
ners comment on the fact that business 
on this item has been very steady since 
the naming of prices on the new pack 
but that the size of orders has stepped 
up quite noticeably in recent weeks. 
Stocks are ample and the improved busi- 
ness very likely comes from increased 
consumer demand. Sales have been re- 
ported since the first of the year at $1.20 
for No. 2 fancy, $1.50 for No. 2% and 
$4.85 for No. 10, with some featured 
brands prices at $1.40, $1.75 and $5.25 
for these sizes, respectively. This wide 
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variance in price is common with this 
item. 


SAUERKRAUT — Prices on sauer- 
kraut of Western pack have been ad- 
vanced slightly with a featured brand 
of Utah pack moved up to $1.85 for No. 
2%s and $1.27% for No. 303. Canning 
is still going on on a limited scale. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has_ not 
moved out as well as some in the trade 
would like and most canners still have 
sizable lots to offer, with all sizes and 
grades available. This is one of the first 
items to be canned each year and often 
fresh asparagus is offered in the local 
market in January, so the time is short 
for getting stocks down to desired levels. 
Most price lists have remained un- 
changed since last spring, with these rep- 
resenting a substantial drop from those 
of the preceding season. 


CITRUS—The citrus market remains 
an unsettled one, with frequent price 
changes being made in Florida where the 
concentrating season is getting under 
way and where some damage from frost 
is reported. Some limited offerings of 
No. 303 grapefruit sections have been 
made in this market at $1.60, with buffet 
at 95 cents. Orange juice has been of- 
fered at $1.10 for No. 2s and $2.35 for 
46-ounce. 


SARDINES—The most disastrous sea- 
son in the history of the California sar- 
dine fishery has led to a proposal by 
the sardine and mackerel industry that 
legislation be enacted by the State Legis- 
lature now in session giving full regula- 
tion to the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion over fishing operations. At a recent 
meeting of representatives of fishermen, 
cannery workers, boat owners, processors 
and sportsmen this step was decided 
upon. The concern over dwindling sup- 
plies of Pacific mackerel and possible 
scarcity of anchovy and jack mackerel 
was indicated by the inclusion of these 
fisheries in the management proposal. 
The plan calls for investment of full 
regulatory powers over the four species 
in the Fish and Game Commission, act- 
ing on maximum-minimum season and 
catch limit. Control will be asked for a 
two-year period starting with the 1953 
season. The catch of sardines for the 
season August 1 to December 29, 1952, 
amounted to 3,047 tons, against 114,997 
tons for the corresponding period in 
1951. Most of the sardines taken during 
the present season have been incidental 
to catches of Pacific and jack mackerel. 


Anchovies of California pack are mov- 
ing at $7.75-$8.00 per case of 100/5-o0z. 
cans, with Pacific mackerel prices at 
$8.00 for 15-0z. and jack mackerel at 
$7.25. One operator is understood to 
have increased the price on the latter to 
$7.50, but no sales have been reported. 
Maine sardines have been upped by some 
to $7.50 a case but others are continuing 
to offer this fish at $7.00. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANADIAN MARKET 


By VAN DE WATER-BOYD LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada, Dec. 15, 1952 


ASPARAGUS — Supplies of Aspara- 
gus, both Tips and Cuttings, are becom- 
ing very scarce, and it is anticipated that 
every item will be cleaned up well before 
the 1953 season. Fancy Tips, 24/12 oz., 
are now firm, at around $4.00 per dozen. 
Very few Cuttings are available at $1.80 
to $2.00 for Choice 24/12 oz. 


PEAS—Figures now available indicate 
that the 1952 pack was larger than an- 
ticipated. Packs during the past four 
years are reported in cases as follows: 
1949—2,896,554; 1950—2,521,508; 1951— 
4,149,797; 1952—3,347,950. 


Demand has been excellent throughout 
the Summer and Fall months, although 
prices are higher than in 1951. At the 
present rate of consumption, there will 
be no carry-over by the early Summer of 
1953. Independent brands of Fancy 
24/20 oz. range from $2.10 to $2.20 per 
dozen, Choice at $1.85 to $1.90, and 
Standard at $1.65 to $1.70. Nationally 
advertised brands are in short supply, 
although prices range as high as $1.90 
per dozen for Fancy 24/15 oz. size. 


BEANS—The pack of Green and Wax 
Beans was heavier than anticipated, but 
both varieties have moved very well, at 
prices slightly higher than a year ago. 
The 1952 pack is placed at 1,960,934 
cases, as compared with 1,575,459 cases 
in 1951. 


Quebec Fancy Quality Cut Green and 
Cut Wax, 24/20 oz., range mainly from 
$1.65 to $1.70, Choice around $1.60 per 
dozen, and Standard $1.45 to $1.50. Brit- 
ish Columbia Cut Green are selling well 
at f.o.b. prices of $1.60 to $1.70 for 
Fancy 24/15 oz., and $1.45 to $1.55 for 
Choice. 


CORN—The packs for the past four 
years in cases; 1949—4,548,042; 1950— 
2,272,112; 1951—2,429,924; 1952—3,274,- 
495. 


Although the total packs for the past 
four years approximate the total cases of 
Peas packed, Corn has not been going 
into consumption at anything near the 
same rate as Peas. This resulted in some 
carry-over into the 1951 pack and con- 
siderable carry-over into the 1952 pack, 
causing a very unstable market in all 
parts of Canada. In Ontario at the pres- 
ent time, Choice Cream Style Yellow 
Corn, 24/20 oz., can be purchased for 
$1.374¢ per dozen and up, Fancy at 
$1.47% and up. Even nationally adver- 
tised brands have been offered on special 
deals in order to encourage movement. 
With the very low prices, consumption 
has increased to some extent, but there 
is still too much corn around to expect 
any firming of the market for some time. 
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TOMATOES—The figures given below 
were surprising to most canners and 
buyers alike. No one anticipated that 
the pack of Tomatoes or Tomato Juice 
would run anywhere near the totals 
given. Packs of Tomatoes and Tomato 
Juice for the past four years, in actual 
cases: Tomatoes: 1949—1,855,436; 1950 
— 1,054,915; 1951 — 1,508,420; 1952 
3,141,173. Tomato Juice: 1949—2,426,- 
472; 1950—2,194,581; 1951—3,717,890; 
1952—4,832,191. 

Tomatoes have not been going into 
consumption as freely as anticipated and 
there is some concern among canners 
and buyers. The market has remained 
generally firm, mainly for two reasons. 
First of all, buyers across Canada, from 
Coast to Coast, have stocked 20 oz. To- 
matoes, which cost $1.85 per dozen, and 
28 oz. Tomatoes, which cost $2.25 f.o.b. 
Ontario factories. At the same time, 
practically all canners have shipped at 
least 50 percent of their 1952 packs. 
Some have shipped as high as 80 percent 
of their packs. Under the circumstances, 
even canners who are not well financed, 
are under no pressure to sell whatever 
balances they are holding. Growers have 
been paid and all other expenses have 
been met. This all, of course, does not 
mean that Tomatoes are going into nor- 
mal consumption, and if the comparative 
slowness continues, the market may ease 
off to some extent, particularly on the 
28 oz. size. 105 oz. Tomatoes are in a 
very firm position and within six months 
the price will probably be higher than 
today’s level of $8.00 per dozen. Prices 
in Quebec range from $2.00 to $2.12% 
per dozen for Choice 24/28 oz., and from 
$1.80 to $2.00 for Standard 24/28 oz. 
size. 

In looking over the Tomato Juice fig- 
ures, it becomes apparent that the pack 
of 24/20 oz. is excessively large. About 
the only 1951 Juice carried over was 
24/20 oz. This, of course, has to be 
added to the 1952 pack. 48 oz. and 105 
oz. Juice has been moving freely at $2.80 
to $3.00 per dozen for 48 oz. and $5.50 
to $6.00 per dozen for 105 oz., Fancy 
Quality. It is very unlikely that there 
will be any weakening in these sizes as 
the quantities packed should be cleaned 
up before the 1953 pack gets under way. 
On the other hand, 24/20 oz. Fancy To- 


mato Juice at $1.30 to $1.40 per dozen is 


not moving as freely as a year ago. Al- 
ready, some Ontario canners are quoting 
as low as $1.20 per dozen, and in Quebec 
there are quotations as low as $1.10 per 
dozen. It is generally felt that 20 oz. 
Juice may ease off to some extent during 
the coming six months, and with Apple 
Juice in short supply and higher priced, 
and Citrus Juices higher than a year 
ago, consumption should pick up to a 
considerable extent. 

No figures are available on the packs 
of Puree and Tomato Pulp. The Puree 


_ market has stabilized at around $8.00 


_ were made below this figure. 


per dozen, after some early shipments 
Tomato 
Pulp is moving slowly at $6.00 to $7.00 
per dozen. Tomato Paste is priced lower 
than a year ago and is moving steadily. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SUCCESS OF MECHANICAL 
SNAP BEAN PICKER SEEN 


There is general agreement in agri- 
cultural and canning circles that “the 
long-sought principle” for development 
of an efficient mechanical snap _ been 
picker has been found, Roy Fortier, At- 
lantic division agronomist for American 
Can Company, said here today. 


Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the Maryland Vegetable Growers’ 
Association, Mr. Fortier said, however, 
that the eventual success of the snap 
bean picker will depend upon certain 
mechanical modifications in the machines 
and further developments in plant breed- 
ing. 

Explaining the operation and use of 
the Chisholm-Ryder picker, Mr. Fortier 
said that one of the most important char- 
acteristics of bean plants well adapted 
for mechanical picking is that they pro- 
duce the bulk of their beans for a single 
harvesting. The reason for this, he said, 
is that damage to the plants prevents 
further practical growth. 

He said field trials indicate that from 
a standpoint of high yield and picking 
efficiency the Tendergreen and Wade 
varieties of green beans have proved 
most adaptable to mechanical harvesting. 
Other types that have been successful in 
field trials are Asgrow Stringless Green 
Pod and Tenderlong 15. 


Damage to mechanically picked beans 
is slight, Mr. Fortier said, adding that 
development of methods for defoliating 
the plants probably will increase the effi- 
ciency and capacity of picking machines. 


OBJECTIVE METHODS FOR 
MEASURING THE QUALITY OF 
PROCESSED FRUITS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


tions. Some of the more complex and 
time consuming objective methods serve 
a useful function in research and devel- 
opmental work. 


Objective techniques are likely to com- 
pletely replace subjective evaluations in 
the field of quality measurement; how- 
ever, in the field of quality control their 
use has to be tempered with empirical 
observation and correlated with other 
factors. 
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5 leading 


Seed Protectants 


SPERGON. 
PHYGON. 
THIRAM 


Outstanding Formulations for 
Dust or Slurry Operations 


PROCESSORS 


Now, with these 3 leading seed 
protectants so easily available, 
you can always find the right 
formulation to fit your seed- 
treating equipment. 


GROWERS 


Now, it’s easier than ever to 
pick the seed protectant best 
suited foryour planting require- 
ments to insure against seed 
and crop loss. 


PACKERS 


Now, you’re surer than ever of 
getting high yields of high- 
grade produce for canning and 
packing. 


see your local supplier. 


NITED STATES \ 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., Naugatuck, Conn. 


producers of seed protectants, fungi- 
cides, mite killers, insecticides: Sper- 


4 gon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 .3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 2........ceseeseee 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
No. 2 1.75 ..1.80 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 — 
Ex. Sbd., Cut, 8 OB. -95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303............ 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.75 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 


Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)..1.25-1.30 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 


Fey., No. 2, 1 
No. 303 — 
No. 10 

No. 10 — 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 808...........0c0000 1.40 

Std., Short Cut, No. 303.............. 1.25 

New YorkK 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303... gl. 70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 308....1.65 

TEXAS 

No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10.............. 8.50 
No. 10 8.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 

1.1714-1.20 
No. 1.2714-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

Cut, fey., No. 308.............. 1.02144-1.05 
No. 2 1.121%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

No. 2, Whole, 10/0 {....1.35 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

Texas, Pey.. Gut, Mo. 1.00 

Fey., Wh. Med., No. 308.............. 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 (40-50) 5.25 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 o2............. 82% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 308.............. 1.30 

Texas, Fey. Sl., No. 303.............0 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

CORN— 

East 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.90 

Ex. No. 808 1.35-1.40 


No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 

No. 10 9.50 
Bix, Btd., Me. BOB 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z......... 1.00-1.05 

1.50-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 

No. 10 9.75 
1.35-1.45 

No. 10 — 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ....... 1.00-1.05 

No. 303 1.45-1.55 

9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 

No. 10 — 

PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.35 
Hix. av.. Na. 8.50 

3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808.....cc.ccccccces 1.25 

No. 2 

No. 10 7.50 

No. 2 1.25 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Fey., 8 02. 902 .95 


Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ..... -80- .90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std. .Ungr., No. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 308 ...... 2.00 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
87% 
No. 2 1.30 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308... «01 .60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 8v., No. 1,35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 803....1.35-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 
Bx. & sv., Mo. 1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.15-1.20 
POTATOES, Sweet 
Texas, Whole, No. 2 ...... ...ccccsssses 2.35 
No. 24% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 
PUMPKIN 
Bast, Ble. Bib 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

SAUERKRAUT (nominally pone 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303... 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 

Texas, Fey., No. 2 1.20 

No. 303 1.274% 

SPINACH 

No. 3038 1.35 
No. 2 1.30-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 §.00-5.25 

-95 
No. 3038 1.15 
1.20-1.40 
1.50-1.75 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

-80 
No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.90 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75 

Indiana 

2.45-2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1,25 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 2% 2.45+2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gh. ...1.45-1.50 
No. 10 — 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.00-7.00 
No. 10 12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.......... 1.621% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Va., Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.6714-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 24 
No. 10 11.60 


11.26 


Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 


Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 24... 3.40 
Choice 2.9744 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.........2.15-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%4....3. _— 75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 3038 2.25 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 12.75 
Choice, No. 1 2.05 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2%..... .2.9714-3.05 
Std., No. .2.40-2.60 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 21........3.60-3.75 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. ...cccccccs 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.274% 
No. 1 and 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 02.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.2214-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 -95-1.00 
46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.30-4.40 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.85-4.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.75 
1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
1.10 
46 oz. 2.32% 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 27.00-30.00 
17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........ 20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.00 
11.00-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1.......... 16.00-16.50 
9.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless... 7.50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
TUNA—Psgr Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.50 
1,60-18.50 


Chunks and Flakes.. 
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